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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


(Continued from page 259.) 


After returning from this engagement in the 
service of the Church, he resumed his ordinary 
occupations amidst the comforts of home. It 
had, however, been “ given him in the behalf of 
Christ not only to believe on him, but also to 
suffer for his sake,’’ and his time and talents 
were still devoted to his cause. 

“During the winter,’ he remarks, “I en- 
deavored to. engage in some little temporal 
business; but | was not permitted to pursue it 
many months. For, believing that my blessed 
Master called me in the service of his Gospel, 
once again, to the Southern, and some parts of 
the Western States, I made the necessary ar- 

rangements for such a journey. 
concluding to stay, during my absence, at her | 
father’s, who had now removed to Burlington 
(New Jersey,) we broke up housekeeping, and, 
with the unity of my friends, and their testi- ! 
monials of approbation, I left home on the 18th 
of Third month, 1809. My wife accompanied 


me as far as Burlington, which place we reached | 


in time to attend their meeting, on the 23d. 
sat it in silence, but in this silence my mind has 


often been refreshed, and encouraged faithfully | 


to follow the Lord in all his requirings. 

Thus cheered by the good presence of the 
Lord, and having left his beloved wife under 
the care and protection of her earthly parent, 
he committed himself and his all into the hands 
of his Heavenly Father, and proceeded on his 
mission, in obedience to His will. Of this en- 
gagement, which was an extensive one, the fol- 
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lowing particulars are extracted from his memo 
randa : 


“ Baltimore, 2d of Fourth month. We have 
spent a few days here, visiting several Friends’ 
families, particularly the sick, widows, and the 
afflicted, my dear Master enabling me to break 
among them a little of the bread of consolation. 

We proceeded after that through Elkridge, 
Sandy Spring, Indian Spring and Annapolis, to 
Georgetown, having meetings in all those places. 
I was also under great exercise because of the 
oppression under which the poor slaves are 
kept, and [I was engaged, in some places, to 
describe to the people the nature of that re- 
ligion, which is pure and undefiled before God, 
and to contrast it with the fruits of slavery, 
brought forth among them. At Annapolis, the 
people generally evinced great ignorance of the 
things pertaining to Christ and. his kingdom, 
yet the Lord was pleased to permit his Truth 
to be declared among them. At Georgetown, 
the meeting was held in the Presbyterian meet- 
ing-house, and was well attended, as was that 
at Washington City,—my holy Helper strength- 
ened me to bear to them the good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people, testifying 
of the Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. D. 
Madison, the President’s wife, and her sister, 
who were at meeting, appeared tender, and in- 


My dear wife vited me to go and see them ; they were former- 


ly members of our Society. A physician, a 
tender- spirited man, with much feeling related 
to me the following cireunstenes : A few weeks 
ago, he was sent for by a planter, who resides 
some miles hence, to visit one of his slaves. 
On entering the miserable cabin in which the 
sick man was, the slaveholder accompanying 


1; him, he saw the poor slave stretched on a little 


straw. On examining him, he found him in an 
apparently unconscious and dying state. The 
master, who was not aware of his low condition, 
began in very abusive language to upbraid and 
threaten him, using very coarse epithets; he 


| said, ‘ By pretending to be religious, and going to 


your meetings, you have got this sickness; but, 
as soon as you are better, I will cure you with 
a thousand lashes.’ The physician told him 
that, from all appearance, the poor man had but 
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a few moments to live ;—upon which, the slave| 12th. My dear friend, Thomas Willis, ljeft 
suddenly raised himself, lifted up his eyes, and,! me to return home. I sensibly feel the separa- 
stretching forth his hands, said in an audible | tion, for he has been a fellow-helper to me in 
voice, ‘I thank thee, Lord Jesus, my blessed | my Gospel labors; I feel it very weighty to be 
Redeemer, for all thy mercies to thy poor ser-| left alone to bear the various baptisms attend- 
vant ; now receive my spirit into thy kingdom ;’|ing such a solemn service,—O Lord, help thy 
and then expired. The scene was awful; the | poor and dependant servant! That day I had a 
slaveholder stood speechless and amazed; amidst! meeting at Suffolk, in the Court-house; the 
his threats and reproaches, his poor slave was|Gospel was like dew distilling on the tender 
taken out of his power; he could oppress him | grass; glory and praises be unto the Lord. He 
no longer, his spirit had triumphantly quitted | is with his poor servants, in their extremities ; 






































its afflicted tenement. The slaveholder and the 
physician both remained silent about ten min- 
utes, and, without uttering a word, the latter 
mounted his horse and left the place, with im- 
pressions that continued deep upon him, as he 
related the circumstance to me.” 

After visiting Friends and others in Virginia 
and North Carolina, Stephen Grellet says : 

“4th of 5th month. Returned into Virginia, 
and was at meeting at Somerton, where there 
was’ a marriage, which had attracted a large 
number of people. At the close of the meet- 
ing, the bridegroom gave a general invitation to 
all present, to come to the wedding-dinner. My 
companion, Thomas Willis, and I were particu- 
larly invited to it, but we could not feel our 
minds at liberty to go. I havea great objec- 
tion to such large and promiscuous companies, 
which frequently open the door for much dis- 
sipation ; yet I can make allowance for what, in 
a new country when the inhabitants were but 
few, gave rise to such a practice; but now I 
consider itis high time it should be discth- 
tinued, especially in our religious Society. It 
is indeed the concern of Friends, that temper- 
ance and moderation should be maintained at 
marriages, funerals, and on all other occasions. 
We went back to dine at our friend Jesse Cop 
land’s; but in the afternoon I apprehended it 
was my duty to join the wedding party, at 
which we found a large company, at least one 
hundred and fifty persons; tables were also 
spread out of doors, round which were collected 
many of the black people. I was glad to see 
these in the way of making a good meal, which 
the poor slaves do but seldom. My mind came 
under a religious concern for that large and 
promiscuous company, and at a suitable time, 
when they had finished their repast, they were 


I was very low: the Lord has helped me 
The Quarterly Meeting, now held at Wain 


| Oak, coming on, [ went there, and continued in 


that neighborhood till their Yearly Meeting for 
the State of Virginia. During those several 
meetings I was introduced into deep baptisms, 
both on account of our own Society, and the 
people of that land, and at times I had close 
testimonies to deliver among them ; for the word 
of the Lord is as a fire and a hammer on every 
thing with which he has a controversy. To- 
wards the close of the Yearly Meeting, men and 
women sitting together at my request, the An- 
cient of Days in a wonderful manner revealed 
his power among us, so that we could feelingly 
acknowledge that the shout of the King im- 
mortal was heard in our camp, and under the 
power of his melting presence, many were bathed 
in tears. The following day I attended a meet- 
ing held for the black people in these parts, 
which was a season of Divine favor. I went 
afterwards to Richmond, Genito and Lynch- 
burg, much exhausted by hard riding and the 
heat of the weather. 

31st. Had a meeting at Lynchburg, in the 
Court-house ; and the next day at South River ; 
at both those places, the iniquitous practice of 
slavery, and the crutlties u-ed by. the tobacco 
planters upon the poor slaves, lay heavily upon 
me. At South River, as I was setting forth the 
abominable traffic in human flesh, three men 
came in and sat before me. It afterwards ap- 
peared, that they were travelling through the 
country on such inhuman business, and, seeing 
a concourse of persons coming to the meeting- 
house, they came in also, in hopes of hearing of 
some slaves they might purchase. I knew no- 
thing of these circumstances; but, as I was 
speaking, tears would now and then escape 















all invited to sit down together, under the shade | them, and after meeting they said to some per- 
of trees, where provision had been made for the | sons, that I so represented the wickedness of 
purpose ; the Lord, my blessed Master, enabled | their trade that they could not refrain from 
me to hand to them some of the wine of his! weeping. O that they might be tears of true 
kingdom, to the grateful acknowledgement of| repentance! I came that night to Elias Fisher’s, 
many, that the last wine was the best wine. At}a friend with whom [ had some conversation at 
the close of that religious opportunity, I re-|their Yearly Meeting, and who proposes to ac- 
quested the company quietly to retire to their | company me during a part of my present re- 
several homes, which, soon after, they very gen-| ligious engagement.” 

erally did. I notice this more particularly, as} Having completed his religious engagements 
companies on such occasions frequently con-|in North Carolina, Stephen Grellet passed over 
tinue together till late at night, to the great in-|the Blue Ridge mountains and entered Tennes- 
jury of one another. see. The number of Friends in that State was 
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not large, and their meetings were few. They 
constituted one of the Quarterly Meetings be- 
longing to North Carolina Yearly Meeting. He 
visited them all, and held meetings with the 
inhabitants of many towns, both in Court-houses, 
and the places of worship of various denomina- 


tions, and remarks: ‘‘ Many of these meetings large, new Presbyterian meeting-house, which 
were seasons highly favored by the Divine pres- | was attended by their minister, the inhabitants 
ence and power. Through this State [ have ' generally, and also the Episcopalians and Bap- 
found some pious persons, and the stream of tists; it has been another season of Divine 
the Gospel has frequently flowed towards them. | favor ; may I, with increased dedication, be of- 
O that they may settle upon Christ Jesus, the fered up in faithfulness to serve the Lord in 
only sure foundation of our hope of salvation!” ' all the ways of his requirings. 
From Tennessee he went into Kentucky, and! We went after that meeting to Versailles, 
thus continues his memoranda : | Frankfort, Georgetown, &c., &c., having meet- 
“Stanford, 22d of Seventh month. My mind ings very generally in all the Court-houses in 
being strongly attracted, in Gospel love, towards | the country; and travelling hard from place to 
the inhabitants of this State, I have yielded to: place, we have found an open door in the 
the prospect of religious duty to visit them. : hearts of the people, and I have been much en- 
There are no meetings of our Society here, ' larged in Gospel labors among them. I have felt 
neither do I know that any Friend has ever| much reduced after these arduous services, and 
travelled in these parts on a Gospel embassy. | probably the more so, as on my coming into this 
The Lord who calls me here, is all-sufficient to State I found that after I had had a meeting in 
make a way for me, so as to have a service for a place, it was with difficulty I could prevail on 
the promotion of the blessed Truth among these| the innkeeper to receive due compensation for 
people. We have travelled over hills and moun-| my entertainment, and I therefore made it a 
tains, and have forded several deep waters ;| practice to settle my bill at the inn before meet- 
about one hundred miles of this journey having! ing, which was mostly held in the forenoon, and to 
been through what is called the Wilderness of set off for the next place directly after it, without 
Kentucky. Besides the difficulty of the road, | dinner, thus having no refreshment till evening, 
especially on account of almost continual rain, | and riding in the hot sun, and that after meetings, 
we had considerable dangers to apprehend from | in which I had been long engaged before a 
robbers, as we heard that several persons had! numerous congregation. O that the seed of 
been plundered, and some murdered, by white God I have visited in this State, and been made 
persons under the disguise of an Indian’s dress.' an instrument to water, may spring forth to the 
It is also worth noticing,with gratefulacknowledg-' praise of the Lord! From place to place, I 
ments, that, though we have met with travellers’ have found it a time of renewed visitation to 
who had been detained several days by the the people.” 








this State, and is improving fast; they are 
building at once large blocks of handsome brick 
houses. The soil in this State is very fertile, 
and a considerable quantity of produce is 
brought to the towns, where there are navigable 
waters. I hada meeting here to-day, in the 





great rise of the river, we have not been im- (To be continued.) 
peded one hour; for the rain ceasing a little 
while before we came to the waters, we found For Friends’ Review. 


them in a fordable state, and soon after, heavy 
rains returning, those rapid streams were not 
passable; some persons, attempting to cross, ae Seas ee eee 
were drowned. ‘Io have been under the neces-! Though the vineyards are usually surrounded 
sity of encamping near these streams, would by a stone wall or hedge of prickly pear, the 
have been trying, as there are no houses or grain fields, on the contrary, though they be- 
cabins, to obtain any kind of shelter or refresh- long to different proprietors, are not separated 
ment. | by any enclosure from each other. The bound- 
We had meetings at Stanford, Danville, Lan- ary between them is indicated by heaps of small 
caster, Richmond, &e. At all these places, the stones, or sometimes by single upright stones, 
people’s minds were open to receive me, and the placed at intervals of a rod or more from each 
messages the Lord gave me to deliver among other. This is the ancient land-mark of which 
them. At Lancaster, there was a band of we read in the Old Testament. 
soldiers, on their way to some western post; the It is obvious that a dishonest man could re- 
officer brought them all to meeting. Some of move these stones a few feet, without its being 
these meetings have been memorable seasons. readily perceived, and thus enlarge his own 
Ah! what abundant cause have I to be encour- field by encroaching on that uf another. It is 
aged to follow my blessed Master in all the in reference to this species of dishonesty that 
ways of his commandments. He is indeed my Moses says, (Deut. xxvii. 17,) “ Cursed be he 
strength and my help; blessings and praises be that removeth his neighbor’s land-mark, and all 
forever ascribed to him. the people shall say, Amen.” So, in Deut. 
Lexington, 28th. This is the chief town in xix. 14, “Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor's 
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boundary, which they of old time have estab- 
lished ;”’ and in Proverbs xxii. 28, ‘“‘ Remove 
not the ancient land-mark which thy fathers 
have set up.” 

This mode of dividing one field from another 
explains also the peculiar phraseology in Ruth 
ii. 8. It was the lot of Ruth, it is said there, 
“to light on a part of the field belonging to 
Boaz ;” that is, it was an open cultivated tract 
of country where she went to glean, and the 
particular part of it to which her steps were 
directed, was that which belonged to her kins- 
man. 

The ordinary roads or paths in the east lead 
often along the edge of the uninclosed fields. 
Hence, as ‘the sower scatters his seed, some of 
it is liable to fall beyond the ploughed portion, 
on the hard beaten ground, which ms the way- 
side. This explains Matthew xiii. 3,“ A sower 
went forth to sow; and, as he oil some 
seeds fell by the way-side, and the fowls came 
and devoured them up.’ Hence, too, we find 
it related that on acertain Sabbath, the Saviour 
and his disciples “ passed through the corn- 
fields: not that they trampled down the grain, 
as the expression might be understood accord- 
ing to our ideas, but that they followed one of 
those paths, which bounded or divided the 
fields, where the grain stood within reach, as 
they went along. 

The other incident mentioned in the same 
connection, namely, that of their plucking the 
ears of wheat, rubbing out the kernels in their 
hands, and eating them, (Luke vi. 1,) is ome 
that the traveller sees often, who isin Palestine, 
at the time of the gathering of the harvest. 
Dr. Robinson relates the following case: ‘“ Our 
Arabs were an hungered, and, going into the 
fields, they plucked the ears of cor D, and did eat, 
rubbing them in their hands. On being ques- 
tioned, “they said this was an old custom, ‘and no 
one would speak against it; they were supposed 
to be hungry, and it was allowed as a charity.” 
(Deut. xxiii. 25.) im, By 


———~-~+or--—__—__- 


THE FAITHFUL MISSIONARY—WILLIAM 
RAYMOND. 


Before entering upon the history of William 
Raymond, it may be proper to give a brief ac- 
count of the circumstances which led to his 
being sent out as a missionary to West Africa. 

Some twenty years ago, the case of the Amistad 
Captives excited a great and general interest in 
this country: but as the particulars have prob- 
ably passed away from the public mind, it may 
not be amiss briefly to narrate them. 

On the 26th of August, 1839, Lieut. Gedney, 
U.S. N., in command of the brig Washington, 
employed on the coast survey, boarded a “ mys- 
terious schooner,’ near the shore at Culloden 
Point, on the east end of Long Island. He 
found a large number of Africans, and two 
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Spaniards, Pedro Montez and José Ruiz, one of 
whom announced himself as the owner of the 
negroes, and claimed Lieut. Gedney’s protec- 
tion. The schooner was carried into the port 
of New London. After an examination by 
Judge Judson, of the United States District 
Court, the Africans were committed for trial for 
murder on the high seas. These were thirty- 
eight in number, besides three girls and one boy. 
They were all sent to the jail at New Haven. 

When it was ascertained that the negroes 
were recently from Africa, and had been illegal- 
ly bought at Havana, to be taken to Principe, 
about three hundred miles distant, to be en- 
slaved, much interest was excited in the public 
mind. It was seen at once that somebody 
ought to act for these strangers. Accordingly, 
a few friends of freedom met in New York, and 
a committee was appointed to receive donations, 
employ counsel, and act in other respects as 
circumstances might require. Their first care 
was to engage suitable persons to instruct them. 
A native African interpreter was found on 
board a British armed brig, then lying in New 
York harbor. 

The Spaniards, Ruiz and Montez, the Spanish 
minister, and the United States Government, 
made strenuous efforts to have the Africans de- 
livered up tothe Spanish authorities. These 
efforts were as strenuously opposed by the coun- 
sel forthe Africans. Hon. John Quincy Adams 
had consented to act as senior counsel. and the 
cause was finally argued by him and Mr. Bald- 
win, before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, at the City of Washington. The follow- 
ing letter, addressed to a member of the com- 
mittee, gives the result, while it modestly 
ascribes to the committee, under God, instead 
of the counsel, the merit of delivering these op- 
pressed Africans : 


‘¢ Washington, March 9th, 1841. 

The captives are free! 

The part of the decree of the District Court 
which placed them at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to be sent to Africa, 
is reversed. They are to be discharged from the 
eustody of the marshal—/ree. 

The rest of the decision of the courts below 
is affirmed. 

‘Not unto us—not unto us,’ ete. 

But thanks—thanks! in the name of hu- 
manity and of justice, to You. 

J.Q. ADAMs.” 

On receipt of this joyful intelligence, the 
committee proceeded to make arrangements for 
the return of the captives to their native land ; 
funds having been liberally contributed by 
anti-slavery Christians, of various denomina- 
tions, in various parts of the country. 

As these Africans had been instructed in the 
elements of knowledge, as particular care had 
been taken to enlighten them on the subj-ct of 
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Christianity, ona as they all expressed a strong | 
desire that some of their religious teachers i 
should accompany them to their native land, the 
committee deemed it a duty to make their re- 
turn, after such a providential train of cireum- 
stances, the occasion of planting a mission in the | 
heart of Africa. 

Wm. Raymond, who had been engaged, for a 
considerable time, as a teacher of these strangers, 
was employed as a missionary, in conjunction 
with James Steele. It was soon apparent to 
the minds of the committee that the Lord had 
called and trained Mr. Raymond especially for 
this work. 

William Raymond was born in Ashley, Mass., 

October 2d, 1815. In early life he was a 
mechanic; but after his conversion, he had a 
desire to devote himself to the work of the 
ministry. With this in view, he entered Am- 
herst College. He was there two years. During 
that time, there was a revival of religion at 
Amherst. Wm. Raymond took a deep interest 
init. There was a colored family, consisting 
of two sisters, living at some distance from the 
place of meeting, who became much interested 
Wm. Raymond called to see them, to converse 
with them about their souls. Once, when one 
of them was sick, he went to the place, drew 
vater, and split wood for them. The concern 
he manifested for them, and the absolute indif- 
ference he felt with respect to their color, were 
noticed by the students, and brought on him 
unmeasured ridicule. Still he persevered in 
what he felt to be the right course. At length 
the current of feeling set so strongly against 
him, that he was requested to leave the col- 
lege; although no fault was found with his con- 
duct or scholarship. He then went to Oberlin, 
where he completed his classical course, and 
studied theology. 

When he had finished ‘his studies, his heart 
being drawn toward the people of color, he went | 
to Canada, where he labored among the refugees 
as a teacher; supporting himself, and enduring | 
cheerfully many hardships and privations. God | 
had given him a degree of faith and love which | 
is not often to be found. No obstacles or suf-| 
ferings ever had power to damp his ardor. 
Sometimes he was reduced to great straits, but’ 
he always felt confident the Lord would provide 
and this confidence was always fully met. 

Wm. Raymond had strong “faith. “He believed | 
that God takes cognizance of the minutest as 
well as the greatest things. The teachings of 
the Saviour-—“ Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? and not one of them shall fall on the 
ground without your Father; but the very hairs 
of your head are numbered’’—he understood | 
literally. Once, when in the British dominions, 
five or six hundred miles from home, he was so 
straitened that he had but a few coppers to de- 
fray his expenses for the long journey before 
him. He retired to rest in the log-cabin in 


dispatched him. 


means of his return. 
opened the outside door, he saw a wolf close 
by. Raymond seized a billet of wood, and soon 
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full confidence that his Heavenly Father would 


n some way, he knew not how, provide the 
In the morning, as he 


As there was a government 


bounty for killing wolves, he sold the scalp for 
one pound or four dollars, which supplied his 
necessities. 
mond said, with “child- Tike simplicity, “I can 
not but believe that my Heavenly Father sent 
that wolf for me to kill, and supply myself with 
money to 
added 
brought into great straits—directly up to some 
iron gate—but it has always opened to me of its 
own accord.” 


In relating this story, Mr. Ray- 


pay my expenses home ;’ and he 
, “During my life I have often heen 


While the Amistad Africans were at Farm- 
ington, Connecticut, (where they were placed 
after their release by the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States,) pursuing 
their studies under teachers hired by the com- 
mittee, Mr. Raymond offered his services, and 
they were gladly received. He proved the 


.| most acceptable teacher the Africans had had. 


He sympathized with them, and they were 
drawn toward him as they had been to no other 
person. He had identified himself with the 
colored people, and loved to teach them. When 
it was resolved to send the Amistad Africans to 
their native land, and to establish a mission, 
Mr. Raymond was delighted in the anticipation 
of accompanying them. -It was perfectly clear to 
him that he had a call from the Lord to labor 
as a missionary in Africa, and his whole soul 
was fixed upon it. He felt that the Lord had, 
by a peculiar train of providences, been educat- 
ing him for this field. 

Wm. Raymond remained with the Amistad 
Africans until the time arrived for them to em- 
bark. They loved him much, and he was de- 
voted to them. A passage having been secured 
for them in a vessel bound for Sierra Leone, a 
farewell public meeting was held in New York, 
Lord’s day evening ‘Nov. 27th, 1841, when, 
after suitable devotional exercises, the instruc- 
tions of the committee were delivered to the 
James 
Steele, William Raymond and Mrs. Raymond ; 


,| and parting counsels were given to the Mendians, 


some of whom took part in the exercises. 
When the vessel was putting off from New 


York, Wm. Raymond seemed almost transported 


with joy. He had reached the summit of his 
earthly Christian ambition, and he bade adieu 
to his friends and to his native land without 
shedding a tear. 

They arrived at Sierra Leone January 15th, 
1842, after a passage of fifty days. It was some 
time before he fixed upon a suitable place for 
establishing the mission. At length he suc- 
ceeded in making an agreement with the chief 
of the Sherbro country (where part of the 
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welfare of the people. G 


Amistads belonged) for a place on the Little 
Boom river, about one hundred and fifty miles 
south-east of Sierra Leone, and some forty miles 
from the coast. This place was called Kaw- 
Mendi. The lot of land chosen for the site of 
the mission consisted of one hundred and sixty 
square rods—half a mile on the river, extend- 
ing a mile back. 

‘Before he was fairly settled, and before he 
had time to erect a house, the "chiefs and peo- 
ple began to beg him to open a school. He did 
so as soon as he could, and in a short time had 
more than a hundred scholars. He loved these | 
children, and ever acted the part of a father 
toward them. 

In 1845, a terrible war broke out in the} 
Sherbro country, and continued several years. 
Many towns were burned. Hundreds fled from 
the scenes of war to the mission, as a place of ref- 
uge. The mission appeared to exert a powerful in- 
fluence. The persons and property of all con- 
nected with it were respected. Its character as a} 
place of freedom, peace, temperance, and Chris- 
tianity was known far and wide. The school was 
sustained at great expense, for famine, as usual, 
followed the tread of war. Mr. Raymond had 
redeemed a large number of children from} 
bondage, and thus saved them from slavery or) 
death. Henry Badger, one of the English | 
missionaries at Sierra Leone, writes at this time 
to a member of the committee as follows: 

“ Did you ever hear of a mission being estab- 
lished inthe midst of war? Here is one, and 
it has advanced during the war more than pres} 
viously. A school has been formed, and is doing 
well. The mission establishment, at first re- 
garded with much suspicion, is now looked upon 
with great respect. It is a sanctuary. And} 
while other towns and places are consumed by 
fire, and their inhabitants destroyed by oa 
sword, or carried into slavery, this flourishes 
and improves.” | 

Thomas Raston, also of Sierra Leone, in a 
letter to the treasurer, says: 

“T know you will be gratified and thankful 
for the cheering prospects of success which 
Wm. Raymond has before him. God grant that 
these prospects may be bles<edly realized, and 
many aie converted. Ah! I often think of 
my dear friend Raymond. What privations, 
what trials, what zeal, and what untiring perse- 

ws 
verance ! 

















The missionary sent out with Mr. Raymond | ing. 
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Great courage and faith 
were given him, and he rejoiced in the realized 
presence of his Master. 

‘I have not counted,” he wrote, “ my life 
dear, that I might be able to do something to- 
ward planting the standard of the cross on these 
blood-stained shores. My faith in the success of 
the mission, amid ali the trials through which I 
have had to pass, has been unwavering.” 

Luiz, the slave-trader at Sea Bar, near the 


mouth of the river on which the mission is 
located, who was the man that bought and 
shipped most of the Awistad Africans, in- 


censed the British commodore on the coast by 
his barbarous treatment of an English woman, 
and his factory was destroyed. He had at- 
tempted to induce King Tucker to drive Mr. 
Raymond from the country, because his preach- 
ing and other efforts had, he said, ruined the 
slave-trade business. But, after great difh- 
culty, matters were amicably adjusted, owing, 
under God, to the decision of a council of chiefs 
or petty kings, who were satisfied that Mr. Ray- 
mond had, by his influence with the commander 
of the British squadron, prevented the destruc- 
tion of Kaw-Mendi, and a geveral war. Kaw- 
Mendi, at that time, was a beautiful village, 
containing three hundred inhabitants. These 
efforts of Wm. Raymond procured him the thanks 
of the British commodore, who said he had 
saved many lives. The chiefs also expressed 
much gratitude, und became strongly attached 
to the mission. One of the Knglish 
aries wrote : 

“T pray that the great and glorious work in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Raymond are engaged, 
(which is a work of highest mercey,) may be 
successful with the divine blessing. J am hap- 
py in saying that the mission begins to excite 
very great interest. It is supposed that the 
death-blow has at length been given to the 
slave-trade in the Sherbro country. Mr. Ray- 
mond has now great influence among the chiefs 
in that part of a country. He has won their 
confidence and esteem ” 

Ww. Raymond exerte/ himself to turn the at- 
tention of the people to the cultivation uf some 
staple articles of commerce, in order that they 
might not return to the slave-trade. He also 
preached faithfully on the wickedness of slavery, 
intemperance and war. No missionary was 
probably ever wore faithful and uncompromis- 
On one occasion, King Tucker, who had, 


miission- 


soon returned, on account of ill health, and hej like Felix, trembled under the pointed preach- 


had to labor alone, year after year,* with a 
weight of care and responsibility upon him 
sufscient to have crushed an ordinary man. 
superintended the mission farm, erected build- 
ings, and took charge of the school, besides 
preaching the Gospel, and laboring to promote 
freedom, peace, temperance, and the general 


*Mr. Garnick was sent out to join Mr. Raymond, | 
in 1847, but lived only six months. 





ing of the missionary, said: “ My heart is 
| troubled—what you say is the truth—I am 


He | afraid of the judgment.” 


(‘To be concluded.) 
iain 
Believe not each accusing tongue, 


As some weak people do, 
But even hope that story wrong 


| Which ought not to be true. 
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PRIBESS 


From the London Friend. 


ON AN UNPAID MINISTRY. 
(Concluded from page 261.) 


Every one will admit abstractly that if 
ministers are God’s servants, His providence 
will supply their needs, and I find the most 
pious of the clergy regard church- preferment 
as God’s provision towards them. 
from me to dispute this. 








Far be it) preachers. 
I know cases wherein | keeps them from heartfelt worship ; for he who 
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‘has himself solved the problem he lays before 
us ; he is a human specimen of his system, and 
not simply a gospel theorist; and even if we 
dispute the truth of his words, we cannot deny 
the facts of his life. 

Thou wilt probably say,—-This is all very true ; 
but the Gospel would not provide such men, 
because the world keeps them from becoming 
To this I reply, Not more than it 


the hand of God may be thus traced, and His | truly worships God must serve God, and he who 
blessing has been extended upon the pastor and | will not serve Him cannot really worship Him, 


people. 
itself right, any more than a righteous poor man | 
providenti: lly” succeeding to a miser’s estate 


But this does not prove the provision | f 


for what is divine worship but divine service ? 
Still, thou mayest add, if such preachers existed, 
their worldly cares would soon choke the word 


proves the miser to have done right in hoarding ' and render them unfruitful. I admit this danger 


it up ! The two things are essentially distinct, 


‘also; but I do not admit that a Christian may 


and it would be hard that a wrong fund should oaneate himself with*being too worldly for a 


always go to bad people. 


If God’s providence be thus acknowledged, 


certain channels ? 


| Shipper. 


what is man, then, that he should limit it to| world” 


preacher, and yet not too worldly for a wor- 
The same command to “ love not the 


applies to all; and he who if alled to ee 


Surely it is a very small | work is too worldly to preach the Gospel, i 


matter with Omnipote nee to feed and clothe ' surely too worldly livingly to feed upon it. 


without human contrivances eitber of tithes or | 
voluntaries ! Is not our God the Lord « 


Heaven; and did ever 
Him suffer 


seeing One? 


f all |system has not been fairly tested. 
the riches of earth, us well as of the Vowtens of | most religious 


Since the first ages of Christianity the unpaid 
Many of the 


men are in each generation 


a single preacher sent of | selected to uphold the order of clergy, and the 
or starve unknown unto the All-’ rest are taught that preaching Christ cannot be 
Can any believer suppose that | their vocation ; but 1 have too strong a faith in 


they to whom the greater treasure is committed | | protestant vitality for one moment to suppose 
will be lacking in the lesser, or that God's! that it would die unless propped up by money. 


work through or by them will be marred, 
because their human necessities have been 


overlooked or forgotton by their Divine Master ? 


Few would hazard the assertion that our Sa-| 


viour ordained a national rate to uphold his 
ministers ; and if they do, history is against them, 


, . . . . | 
for tithes were not levied until many centuries 
! 


afterwards ;—if not ordained of Christ, how can 
we call them a divine provision? I admit with 
thee the value of rightly qualified resident 
ministers ; but [ do not see that a fixed salary, 
whether legal or voluntary, can provide this. If 
the latter, and a minister is liable to expulsion, 


and destroys vitality. Not only so, but payment 
actually restricts the work of ministry. The 
apostolic practice was, many ministers to one 
congregation, and in no case did it allot several 
congregations to one minister; but the modern 


The most pious amongst the clergy would preach 
without hire; and in lieu of those worldly ones 
who would withdraw, we should have converted 
mn sent forth to fill up their ranks; for if the 
church be living, its ministers will be living and 
plenteous. Dost thou suppose that if all “Lon- 
don were to accept this principle there would not 
be many more ministers than now rightly called 
and rightly ordained to preach the word with 
power? or that if the Church of England 
thought right to abandon all payments, she 
would have fewer ministers than at present ? My 


‘conviction is, that, on the contrary, preachers 
it destroys freedom of action—if the former, or | 
if a life appointment, it often nourishes drones 


system exactly reverses this —it admits plurality | 


of livings, but forbids plurality of preachers. 
Again, example speaks louder than precept; 

but whose example is the most forcible—that of a 
clergyman translated from college into a rich 
living, and having neither worl dly_ cares nor en- 
gagements,—or that of a preacher engaged in 
business ; living i in the world but not ‘absorbed 
by it; a man of like passions with us, and dis- 
posed to like temptations? How can the former 
sympathize with business temptations, and snares 
of which he knows nothing ? 


would ratly round her, and display | a zeal such 
as has not been witnessed since the sixteenth 
century. 

You cannot have a genuine article unless you 
give the true and proper equivalent for it ; and, 
by analogy, [ cannot bring myself to see that 
worldly gift or agerandizement i is the fitting ex- 
change for imparting heavenly riches. This 


‘brings us to the concluding question,—How 


then are ministers to be supported ; ? and [ again 
reply, first, by heartfelt trust in God, that He 
who has called to the work will not suffer them 
to “lack any good thing;” and next, by sweep- 
ing away those conventional laws which wou d 
exclude from the ministry Paul the tent- 
maker, or Luke the physician; and the 
divine blessing resting on moderate business 
concerns is all that any man can need, 


But the latter/and this practical faith exemplified in the 
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Preacher would be a forcible argument to many 
' @ hearer who now shirks the application. Minis- 

ters high and low, rich and poor, would thus be | 

enabled, whilst serving God continually, to pro- | 

vide for themselves things honest in the sight of | 
all men; and those whose families now warve! 
on wretched pittances would be comfortably pro- 
vided for. Hundreds of ministers amongst 
Friends have been thus circumstanced, but in no 
instance have they or their families been for- 
gotten of God. In life and in death they have 
been favored to realize the blessed promise, 
“manifold more in this present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” 

In leaving this subject, | feel that “ expedi- 
ency’’ is a low ground to discuss it upon, and 
that a far stronger parallel might be drawn upon 
the true ground of ministry—how chosen ; how 
ordained, and how commissioned ; but many will 
admit the soundness of a theory, and yet deny 
its practical application. If therefore to the 
“Greek” I have endeavored to be as a Greek, 
and have shifted the argument as from the 
heavenly to an earthly platform, thou wilt re- 
member that it is only to show how that which 
we both confess to be true in principle is equally 
admirable and possible in practice. 

I am thine sincerely, 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 5, 186): 

FRIENDS IN THE SoutuH.—The following ex- 
tract, which we have been kindly permitted to take 
from a private letter written in North Carolina, 
cannot fail to be read with interest, and to raise 
feelings of sympathy with our friends in the 
slave States :— 

“T do not suppose that the determination to 
uphold, to extend and to perpetuate slavery ever 
has made such rapid progress as it has the pres- 
ent year, and I not only fear, but almost be- 
lieve, that this determination will so far take 
possession of the leading minds of the majority, 
if not all, of the slave States, as to induce them 
to secede from the Union. True, I believe, that 
if the people of North Carolina were to vote on 
this question to-morrow, they would, by a large 
majority, declare for the Union. But if several 
of the States farther south secede, I have no 
expectation that our State will refuse to follow 
their example. I have no doubt that many who 
have been warm in their declarations in favor 
of the Union, are even now preparing them- 
selves to join the ranks of the secessionists, if 





S 


in the Union. I fear they are really maddened, 


ernment. 


against war and slavery. 


for righteousness’ sake. 


-youth and of the mass of the people. 


7" REVIEW. ‘ 


other States take the initiative. They see that 
the South has lost its political power, and they 
ee no way in which it can ever regain it whilst 


and that in this madness, they will rather rush 
upon destruction than remain shorn of their 
power. 


“The Society of Friends in North Carolina 


have cause (I had almost said, above any other 
citizens,) to desire the perpetuity of our Gov- 


Its dismemberment, we must expect, 


will subject to the very severest ordeal our 
faithfulness to the testimonies given us to bear 


I believe there does 


not remain much for us to do here, politically, 
but rather, whilst we are concerned earnestly 
and fervently to commend in prayer our beloved 
country to the care and continued mercy of the 
God of nations, still, as individuals, we should 
be endeavoring to loosen our dependence upon 
our fellow-citizens, and to learn that it is better 
to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 
men; and to seek, by meditation and prayer, to 
become established in our principles so thorough- 
ly, that we may be able to look, with full as- 
surance of faith, upon the day of trial, which 
now threatens us, as one in which we may be 
,permitted to realize the blessing pronounced by 
our Redeemer upon those ‘ who are persecuted 


>»? 


We have long believed that the best interests 
of Friends in North Carolina would be greatly 
promoted by the earliest migration within their 
power to the Western States, and it is earnest- 
ly hoped that Friends in other Yearly Meetings 
will promptly unite in removing an existing ob- 
stacle—the debt of the North Carolina Boarding 
School. 





A pure LirerRatTURE.—Differing, in some re- 
spects, as to what may properly be regarded as 
constituting pure literature, religious persons 
unite in attaching great importance to the cha- 
racter of books to be placed in the hands of 
This has 
led to the establishment in London of a “ Pure 
Literature Society.” Its object is to spread in- 
formation respecting the character of much of 
the current popular literature, and to encourage 
the circulation of books and periodicals of a 
sound and healthful kind. A recent conference 
of the Society was attended by superintendents 
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aries, scripture readers, ministers, tract dis- 
tributors and others. 
ed that many people purchased pernicious pub- | 
lications, because better books were not placed 
before them or urged upon them ; and the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who presided, believed that if 
the extensive taste for reading could be supplied 
with sound, healthy mental food, the time would 
come when people would prefer such literature. 
This Society does not publish, but through its 
efforts a desire had been created for religious 
works in many seemingly unfavorable dane 
and they were much prized among the working 
men. 

We have thought that a portion of the labors | 


and bonita of First. day niesilin city mission- | 12 
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2-Fuller on Religious Declen- 
sion, . 14 * 1: 


: 13—A Memoir of Thomas Story, i 25 * 
The opinion was express- | 14—The Vegetable Kingdom, [I- 


lustrated, ; 20 * = * 


15— —Waring’ s Hymns and Selee- 


tions, Z + ae 36° 


16—Sketch of the Rise of the Re- 


ligious Society of Friends ; 
their Doctrines and Discipline, 14 ‘ 13" 


17—Memoirs of Jonathan Hutch- 


inson, with Selections from his 
Letters, 7 . - | ae 





18—Memoir of Mary Capper ap aes 
19—Journal and Life of John 
Woolman, (complete,) . ~ a 49 ‘ 


When 1 set is taken, a discount of 15 per cent. is 


allowed. Of Books at 14 and 15 cts. retail, 8 copies 
are sold for $1; those at 17 and 18 cts. retail, 7 
copies for $1; and those at 20 cts. retail, 6 copies 
for $1. On orders of 50 copies or upwards, a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. is made from the above retail 
| prices, thus offering an inducement to co-ordinate 


of the “‘ Association of Friends for the diffusion | associations, committees, or individuals who wish to 


of seligions and useful knowledge’ 
directed in the same way, with great and ex- 
tensive benefit. In addition to the issuing of 
its own books, which requires a considerable 
amount of money, the Association could proba- 
bly select from other publications many books 
of a lively and instructive character, and large- 
ly increase their circulation 

We would invite the attention of Friends 


, might be | Purchase for distribution. {The additional charge 


made as above for postage is not subject to any dis- 
count. } 


Persons wishing any of the above works sent by 
mail, will please inclose the price, including postage, 
in a letter addressed to 


Wma. Macniven, Agent. 
Box 2149 Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—eee ee 


THE STATE OF OUR CouNTRY.—Peace has so 


to the valuable collection of books, published | long prevailed in this land, that members of our 


by the Association. These volumes should 


be widely circulated. 


They will form de-| 


religious Society under fifty years of age can 
have no recollection of the actual alarms of war, 


sirable additions to the libraries of families,|and their “testimony against war’ has not 


of schools, and of meetings, at a cost within the | 


reach of very moderate means. Selections from 
them have been put in neat pasteboard boxes, 


and a variety of the volumes have been bound | 


in neat and handsome styles, forming, at a small 
additional price, very useful and attractive 
presents. 
The titles and prices are as follows :— 
Retail. If mailed 


1—A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry, . 14 cts. 19 cts. 
2—Views of American Slavery a 


Century ago, . i = 2?  * 
3—Youthful Pilgrims, 15 *§ wi 
4—A Memoir of William Penn, a ya 
5—A Selection from the Epistles 

of Georze Fox, . « 14 * 19 “ 
6—A Selection from the Letters 

of Isaac Penington, ‘ ae _ So 
7—A Memoir of Maria Fox, « eee 33 « 
8—A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler, 

and his Visit to the Pacific Isles, 20 ‘ 28 
9—Aunt Jane’s Verses for Chil- 

dren, Illustrated, . ‘  @* — * 


10—Rambles of a Naturalist, 
with Life of the Author, Dr. 


Godman, ° a5 * 21 * 
11—The Life of Margaret Fox, 
wife of George Fox, ‘ 14 * 19 *§ 


‘seeking to dwell “ 


been tested by sacrifice or suffering. Our sense 
of security has, however, been suddenly dis- 
turbed, and we know not where or how soon 
the storm of passion may be permitted to rage. 

In a late number (13) of the Review, we 
expressed some sentiments on the present aspect 
of our country, which we deemed appropriate 
to the present time, and also renewed advice given 
in an early period of our Society. The events 
of the last month have justified our fears, and 
added to the need of humbling ourselves and 


in the peaceable spirit of 


|Christ Jesus,” that, whether the threatened 


evils be suffered to come upon us, or the Lord 
shall be pleased to withhold his judgments, we 
may be enabled to trust in his merey, and to ac- 
knowledge, eventually, that all things have 
worked together for our good. 





A few remarks of our dear friend, Josiah 
Forster, in concluding the chapter on war, in 
his recent work—“ Reflections on the Gospel of 
Christ,’ &e.—seem so well adapted to the pres- 
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ent occasion, that we offer them for the serious 
consideration of our readers :— 


And here let me ask, is it not a truth, that 
war has its origin in the evil heart of man, that 
it is a fruit of the corrupt tree? and that its 
existence is certain evidence that man is by na- 
ture alienated from God? Cruelty, retaliation, 
and revenge are inseparable from it; whilst the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit are love, long-suffering, 
forbearance, and the forgiveness of injuries— 
virtues taught us by our Lord himself—if we do 
not earnestly seek, and that with the whole heart, 
thus to live, do we fulfil the law of Christ? | 
His words are very simple, clear and positive. | 

“If ye love me keep my commandments.” 
What right have we to hope for eternal life, if 
knowingly and habitually we violate his com- | 
mandments. These precepts are addressed to 
each one of us as rational, accountable, immortal 
It is when the inhabitants of a nation 
live as Christians, that the religion of Jesus is! 
presented to the world in its most lovely and | 
attractive character. 

It has been, and to me is still, truly a very | 
painful reflection, after forty years of my life | 
have been passed when my country was io a! 
state of peace with almost all the nations of the 
earth, that within the last few years England 
has been involved in war with Christian, Ma- 
homedan, and Pagan countries. he history of | 
our day has proved that the evil passions of 
man are what they ever were. Revenge and | 


beings. 


REVIEW. . 


Cordially do I desire that my young friends 
may, from conviction, receive in their full im- 
port the peaceable doctrines of the Gospel. I 
would warn them against indulging in admira- 
tion of the prowess or the military glory of 
heathen warriors, as presented to us by ancient 
writers, or of the same qualities in any of those 
commanders who in more recent times may have 
been instrumental in causing the miseries and 
the death of thousands and tens of thousands of 
their fellow-men. And it is perhaps still more 
necessary to exercise great watchfulness not te 
allow a military spirit to influence the heart 
when reading the reports of the victories of the 
armies of our country, or of the defeats of their 
enemies. 

How often have we had to sympathize with 
the sorrows of those whose dearest connexions 
have lingered and died in distant lands, in the 
hospitals or on the field of battle. But have we 
as Friends sufficiently valued the privilege of 
being spared such distress, a privilege which 
has been ours from the very nature of our peace- 
able profession, very few of our own relations 
having ever entered the army, or been cut off in 
the midst of their career? There is a Christian 
patriotism which produces a true love to our 
country, and there is an expansiveness in the 
Gospel which leads us to regard every man as a 
brother—happy are they in whom these graces 
of the Spirit are justly balanced. 

I would further add that I believe it to be 
especially needful at the present day to take care 


pride, and an unrighteous love of power, have} how we are led to reconcile ourselves to war, 
the ascendancy—they still rule, instead of for-| either by admitting the sentiment that military 
bearance, forgiveness and true love. Conquest, | conquest tends to make way for the spread of 
victory, and false glory have with too many|the Gospel of the Prince of Peace; or in the 


taken the place of peace and tranquillity. And 
hence the destruction of crops and cattle, the 
ruin of towns and villages, the injury of inno- 
cent and defenceless inhabitants, the untold 
miseries and sufferings of thousands, have, as 
in former days, marked the progress of devasta- 
tion and war. Surely the consideration of these 
things ought to prove to every awakened mind 
how utterly these horrors are in direct upposi- 
tion to the benevolent spirit of the Gospel. 
And such [ believe would be, to a far greater 
extent than is now the case, if these calamities 
occurred in our own country, before our own 
eyes, and not in distant parts of the world. 

Sut with all this [ can well understand what 
a high attainment it is to act consisteutly with 
the principles advanced. And yet surely we 
ought to believe that a simple trust in the Lord 
Almighty, even in hours of the closest trial, will 
be granted to the humble, confiding Christian. 
These will feel that they can and ought to rely 
on Him who is omnipotent; that it is better to 
trust in the Lord, than to put confidence in 
princes ; that as the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, so is the Lord round about them 
that fear Him. 


perusal of the biographies of those who have 
been esteemed as Christian warriors. Far be it 
from me to attempt to sit in judgment on those 
who have been so cireumstanced. Bnt we are 
to act according to the light that is granted to 
us; and if in the goodness of the Lord we are 
bronght to see that all wars and fightings are, 
under the Christian covenant, unauthorized by 
Him who came to bring peace on earth and 
good-will to men, it surely behoves us to act 
up to these convictions. 


38 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, at White Lick, 
Morgan Co., Ind., on the 19th of 12th mo. last, Joun 
T. Tuompson, of Blue River Monthly Meeting, Wash- 
ington Co., Ind., to Anna B. Owen, of the former 
place. 


——, At Friends’ Meeting, at Redstone, Fayette 
Co., Penna., on the 10th of 10th mo. last, ASAHEL 
H. Parrerson, of Short Creek, Ohio, to Esruer P. 
Grirrita, of the latter place. 


—-—~<er—-— 


Diep, on the 20th of 11th mo. last, Jessz BALLARD, 
in the 63d year of his age; an esteemed member of 
West Union Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

Though of an unassuming disposition, he gave 
evidence that his thoughts were much upon things 
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of Eternity. His disease was one of long continu- yet such an evidence of preparation was granted, 
ance, and during the latter stages caused much that the prevailing feeling among her friends seemed 
suffering, all of which he bore with fortitude and|to be—‘‘I was dumb with silence, because Thou 
Christian resignation, Near the close he often ex- | did’st it.” 


pressed that ‘‘he saw nothing in his way,” leaving Diep, At Carmel, in Champaign County, Ohio, on 
the consoling evidence that his end was peace. | the 15th of Eleventh month, 1860, Cepaas ATKtNsoN, 
Diep, At his residence, in Trenton, N. J., on the; aged 70 years; an esteemed member of Goshen 
12th ult., Mark Conuins, aged nearly 46 years; a | Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. While in health, he was a regular a 
: 94}, | Meetings, and always encouraged the members of his 
1 : 7 St. Anthony, Min., on the oe <a family to faithfulness in that duty; he bore a long 
mo. ast, TEORGE FRayKum, youngest son oa : ~ | illness with great patience, and when his final close 
and Catharine E. Wales, in the 3d year of his age. | came, he left the assurance of a glorious resurrection 
, On the 25th of 34 mo. last, Jonn F., son of , in Christ, and a share in the joys of eternal rest. 
William and Rebecca Harrison, in the 16th year of; He bore the trials of many long years with Chris- 
his age; a member of Westland Monthly and Par-/| tian resignation, and he leaves a large circle of 
ticular Meeting, Washington Co., Penna. friends, endeared to him by kindness, who will deeply 
This dear young man, thus called away in his; mourn their loss as a true member of society, one to 
youthful years, was thrown from a horse six days! advance the cause of humanity and religion. To the 
previously, which produced a very serious fracture | poor and needy he was ever acounsellorand a friend, 
of the skull, rendering him for a time senseless, but , lending them aid in their distress, and comforting 
was restored partially to his reason by surgical as-| them in their afflictions ; a just tribute to his virtues 
sistance ; and for a few days his friends and those} will be paid by all. 
around him entertained hopes that he might be re- | , On the 13th of 12th mo., at the residence of 
stored to health again, but a frequent renewal of | pis father, Eli Branson, in Randolph County, North 
delirium, and other unfavorable symptoms appearing, | Carolina, Aaron H. Bransoy, aged 25 years, a mem- 
foretold the near approach of his final change. He} per of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
did not appear clearly rational but at short in-} He bore a lingering and painful illness with great 
tervals, and for several days previous to his close! patience, and passed quietly away from time, leaving 
very little so; amidst severe bodily suffering, his | 4 comfortable hope to his surviving friends that his 
short journey through life was unexpectedly termin- | end was peace. He often expressed that he had no 
ated, emphatically renewing the injunction—‘‘ Be ye | fear of death. 
also ready.”’ 


, Near Westfield, Hamilton Co., Ind., onthe11th 
of 12th mo. last, Joun Doan, in the 66th year of his 
age; an esteemed member of Westland Monthly 
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A Grapvuate of Haverford, who has been engaged, 
successfully, in teaching, wishes a situation to teach 
in a Friends’ school, or a school in a Friends’ 
Meeting of Friends. neighborhood. Application may be made to the 

Though never called into very extensive service in | Editor of Friends’ Review. 
the church beyond the circle at home, yet he had}  3t. 
for many years endeavored to stand firm at his post, 
and his example seemed to evince that he was en- 
deavoring to discharge his various duties faithfully. 
He endeavored to bear a practical testimony against 
slavery by abstaining, to a considerable extent, from 
the use of articles produced by slave labor. Though 
his sufferings were great in his last illness, a murmur 
was never heard to escape his lips. He often prayed 
for patience to wait the Lord’s appointed time. He 
imparted much advice and counsel to those around 
him, so that it was felt to be a privilege to be with 


ee 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


This Institution will open on Second-day, the 7th 
of 1st mo., 1861, and continue 28 weeks, under the 
charge of John R. Hubbard, A. M., as Principal, 
aided by efficient Assistants. 

Boarding can be had in the vicinity on reasonable 
terms. 

For further information, and Circulars relating to 
the School, address Calvin Hunt, Westfield, Hamil- 


him. Within a few moments of his close he audibly ogo eorei 1860 Davm Batpwin, Clerk. 
said—‘‘ All is well,’’—then quietly breathed his last. 2th mo. 3ist, 1860.—3t. 
—— 





, After a short illness, near Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, on the 8th of 12th mo. last, Anna H., wife of 
Samuel J. Thomasson, in the 23d year of her age; a 
member of Mount Pleasant Particular and Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

Though her Master’s call was apparently sudden 
for one so full of life and vigor, her preparation to obey 
the summons was made with composure and resigna- 
tion. She was frequently engaged in supplication ; 
and at intervals, for twenty-four hours previous to 
her death, she had much counsel and admonition to 
impart to the various members of the family, and 
others who were privileged to be in her room. She 
requested her husband, if her little daughters should 
be spared to the years of understanding, to read to 
them daily in the Bible, and talk to them about 
heaven and heavenly things; bring them near to 
Jesus, teach them to use the plain language, and 
bring them up in plainness of dress. When asked, 
near her close, if her mind was still peaceful, she 
said, ‘‘ Yes; her faith in Jesus was stronger and 
Stronger.”’? So sudden did this stroke appear, and 


LIBERIAN PROGRESS. 


The Spirit of Missions contains several very 
interesting communications from Bishop Payne, 
from which we condense the following :— 


Cape Mounr.—On rising this morning, 
(June 6) we found the infant settlement of a 
hundred cottages spread out on the western side 
of a mountain, one thousand feet high. It is 
called Robertsport, in honor of the first presi- 
dent of Liberia. Availing myself of the cap- 
tain’s kind invitation to accompany him on 
shore early in the morning, at 9 o’clock I was at 
the Receptacle: the comfortable building erect- 
ed three hundred yards from the shore, to ac- 
commodate new emigrants. 

I readily obtained an escort to go over the 
mountain. He proved to be a pleasant young 
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nowhere on the coast of Africa is there a 
more interesting tribe for missionary effort than 
the Veys, living about Cape Mount. You are 
aware that it was a man ofthis tribe who, many 
years ago, invented a syllable alphabet. I had 
supposed that this system had been of little use, 
except to the inventor. But I had proof to-day 
that it has been very generally introduced into 
the tribe, and is used by them in business trans- 
actions. Tbe Mahometans are now fast con- 
verting these interesting Veys and other pagan 
tribes between this region and Central Africa. 
The slave-trade has Jed to intercourse between 
these remote regions, which the Mahometans 
avail themselves of to propagate their faith. 
What an interesting position from which to 
disseminate a purer,—the true religion! The 
field is almost wholly unoccupied, there being 
only one young Liberian teacher in a town some 
fifteen miles interior, employed by the Method- 
ists. 

According to previous arrangement, [ ex- 
amined the female school taught at Monrovia by 
Miss G. Williams. She has sixty-two scholars 
on her list, forty-two of whom were present this 
morning. On the whole, the children gave 
gratifying proof of the faithful care which 
friends are wont to attribute to their kind teach- 
ers. In the afternoon, | attended, by invita- 
tion, the closing part of the examination of the 
Alexander High School, under the Presbyterian 
Mission. The present teacher of this school is 
E. W. Blyden, colored man, and native of the 
West Indies. I regretted not being able to 
attend the examination in the morning, as [ 
thereby missed hearing the Hebrew class, and 
the first class in Greek. This afternoon the exer- 
cises were, annals of great men, in Greek, 
ZKsop’s Fables, in Latin, algebra, and mathe- 
matics. In all these branches the examination 
was alike creditable to teacher and pupils ; in- 
somuch, that, at its close, I could conscientious- 
ly congratulate both on having secured for 
mathematics and the classics a permanent status 
in Liberia. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Mesurado 
Convocation is manifesting that aggressive spirit 
which is the best, the only satisfactory proof of 
a vital connection between Christians and their 
living Head. A catechist is employed and 
supported by the Sunday school of Trinity 
trade, proved too much for him. ‘Through all| Church, Monrovia, at Vorswa,a native settle- 
the years which have intervened, the slave-trade | ment on the northern side of the St. Paul’s river. 
has kept up such constant hostilities among the} Here the catechist comes in contact with Ma- 
natives, as to shut out the Gospel. Within the| hommetans; and when he applied to instruct 
last four years, however,.Mr. Williams has had|the children he was told that the people had a 
the great pleasure of seeing a settlement estab-| teacher for them, but ke might address the 
lished here, the slave-trade stopped, and the| adults. There are, in truth, Mahometan teach- 
tribal wars, to which it gave rise, succeeded by a| ers through all the country between this lati- 
general pacification, effected, in a great measure, | tude and the Desert, and unless Christians are 
through his influence. active, the tribes in this region will all become 

The country is now all open to colonial settle-| followers of the false prophet ere they begin 
ment and missionary influence. And, perhaps, ! their work. 


man, who had emigrated from Bryan Co., 
Georgia. We followed for some time the streets 
of the town, which has climbed one-third of the 
distance to the top of the mountain. Leaving 
there, we entered by a path one of these prime- 
val forests, which, on the mountains of Webo, 
about the falls of the Cavalla river, had spread 
over me such a cool and refreshing shade. 
Here we had, besides the elevation and shade, 
a strong sea-breeze blowing fresh from the ocean. 
The top of this mountain, like those of Panb 
and Gero, on the Cavalla, has the advantage of 
abundant space for buildings and improvements. 
As I sat down under some giant tree on the 
summit of the mountain, one thousand feet high, 
looking out overthe broad ocean, and fanned by 
the delightful breeze fresh from its bosom, | 
could not but feel what a delightful health- 
station this would be. Here we have not to go, 
as from Cavalla, 60 to 80 miles interior, through 
various and often hostile tribes ; nor even as at 
Bassa Cove, to stop at an iwtermediate station, 
15 miles from the coast; but at once we may 
land, and, in half an hour, be at as great an ele- 
vation as Bohlen station. This mountain is 
some six or eight miles long ; its neighbor, with 
its spurs, stretches off nearly to little Cape 
Mount, thirty miles distant. 

So far all looked very well. But what was 
the character of the country in the rear of these 
mountains ? This I now proceeded to ascertain. 
Proceeding from the top of the mountain to 
the north, I found it sloped gradually to the 
distance of a mile to the river in its rear. This 
river and its tributaries, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, have but very few mangroves about their 
banks, and these are so emall as not at all to 
affect the salubrity of the northern slope of the 
mountain ; and I am quite convinced théy could 
not at all influence its higher portions. On 
my return from the mountain, I had the plea- 
sure of meeting A. D. Williams, one of the old- 
est and most respected of the Liberian citizens, 
and now superintendent of Robertsport. From 
him I obtained much interesting information 
about the country and its aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. Some thirty years ago, Mr. Williams 
attempted to establish a mission at Cape Mount, 
and preached in the home of a slave factor. 
But that factor, with his rum and tobacco and 
powder, and his influence in favor of the slave- 
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At Carysburg, a settlement of 600 or 800 
people, the Convocation is endeavoring to erect 
a small chapel. A considerable amount for this 
object has been raised in Monrovia and else- 
where. I was glad to hand Mr. Russell fifty 
dollars, from a friend in Georgia, for this 
chapel. Will not some kind friend send them 
a hundred dollars more? Carysburg is already 
one of the most important settlements, and with 
its comparative healthiness and agricultural 
advantages, it must soon become, fur some time 
to come, the centre of population. It becomes 
us to do our part in supplying it with the means 
of grace. Mr. Russell now visits the place once 
or twice a month, and, at his and Mr. Gibson’s 
suggestion, | have appointed John H. Dennis to 
lay-read in his absence. 

It is very pleasing to observe the great im- 
provement which is now going forward in agri- 
culture on the St. Paul’s river. Three sugar mills 
are kept pretty constantly employed, while cane 
fields and coffee farms, in the most flourishing 
condition, everywhere meet the eye. If this 
improvement shall go on, and I doubt not it 
will, and the people shall fear, and honor, and 
serve God, what a fair heritage will the future 
reveal for these Liberian settlements ! 

In looking around, I find more appearance 
of material progress at Cape Palmas than at any 
settlement in Liberia since I left the coast. 
Several buildings have been erected, and a 
number of others are in progress. 


cence Eisacmeaisinne 
A PRAIRIE. 


The correspondent of the London Times, who 
travelled in the suite of the Prince of Wales, 
in this country, thus describes the Western 
Prairie : 

It is easy for any of your readers to imagine 
a prairie—it is next to impossible to describe 
one. Leave Dwight behind you, and walk out 
to the east till all sight and sound of the little 
village is lost in the distance, and then look 
round you. There is a huge, undulating ocean 
of long, rich grass and flowers, which the warm, 
soft wind keeps in a gentle ripple. There is not 
a sound but the shrill chirping of millions of 
crickets, not a shrub or bush to break the dead 
level of the distant horizon—nothing to vary 
the wide-spread sea of verdure but its own 
masses of bright wildflowers, over which gor- 
geous butterflies keep always skimming on noise- 
less wings. ‘This is the prairie. About a mile 
or so a-head is a slight, but very perceptible, 
rise in the ground, and you push on for this to 
get a good look -about you. There is, of 
course, no track, and your way lies through the 
prairie grass, now little more than breast high, 
but in the spring almost over your head; you 
stride through clumps of resin and compass 
weeds, through patches of blue, yellow and. 
purple flowers, through thyme and long 
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grass with tall, tufted, reedy plants in the 
midst, which attract your notice at once. It 
is the rattlesnake weed, always most plentiful 
where this deadly reptile abounds, and the root 
of which, with immense doses of corn whiskey, 
is said, under certain favorable contingencies, to 
have averted fatal results from the bites of very 
swall reptiles of this class. Where the snake 
weed is plentiful, beware and look out well for 
the snakes too. You can’t walk far through the 
prairie on a hot morning without hearing the dry 
sharp hissing rattle of one of these deadly ser- 
pents, as with his tail so quickly vibrating that 
you can scarcely distinguish its end, and with 
the lean, hungry- looking head erect, it moves 
sluggishly away in search of a place where it 
may repose and bask undisturbed. Such dan- 
gerous occupants of the grass are common in 
the prairies, and may, with prairie wolves and 
sometimes deer, be seen within a stone’s throw 
of the houses of Dwight itself. But all this 
while you are plodding through the grass, turn- 
ing aside for one minute to ‘look at the little 
prairie crabs which burrow down their holes 
some 15 feet to the level of the water below the 
gravel, and into which they drop at once on the 
slightest sound of alarm, or else you watch the 
coveys of prairie hens as they rise with a whirr 
right and left, and go skimming along like 
grouse a little ahead of you. At last you gain 
the summit of a gentle rise, and can look around 
you for miles on miles in all directions, yet you 
are almost disappointed to find that you have 

gained nothing by your walk—that the same 
tremendous extent of meadow land, clothed 
with a rank luxuriance of grass and flowers, 
stretches away on every side till deep green 
fades into brown in the distance, and a line of 
blackish-blue as on the ocean, far, far out, marks 
where the horizon meets the sky. Yet the land 
is not all level. It has a series of gentle undula- 
tions, of low, long sloping ridges, as if an in- 
land sea, when slowly moving with a quiet, 
regular swell, had on the instant been changed 
to rich and fertile land. The prairie on which 
I write this is known as the Grand Prairie, from 
the extraordinary fertility of its land—for its 
length is only 60 miles by 30. But in a 
south-easterly direction from this spot, one may 
journey for nearly 300 miles, and never once 
quit their long, shallow ridges—never see any- 
thing but the expanse of deep green grass, 
perfumed with the gum droppings of the resin 
weed. The southern prairies are broken here 
and there by water-courses, by clumps of cotton- 
wood and groves of locust trees. Occasionally, 
though at rare intervals, a little line of locust 
trees, looking like rocks in the great ocean of 
grass—occurs .in the vast prairie lands of [li- 
nois—and marks where pools of water may be 
found. These varieties, however, are but few, 
and after a journey in the green wilderness a 


, Tich!tree almost startles you, as something out of 
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place in the huge, soft, green meadow sea, where ACCURACY OF THE CHRONOMETER. 
the long, coarse, silky-looking grass bears no- 
thing stronger than a resin weed among it, and 
where a breath of wind ripples its whole sur- 
face into breakers of verdure, which, even in 
the calmest days, gives such an aspect of life and 
animation to those silent and deserted lands. It 
is the wild, the overflowing abundance of ani- 
mal and vegetable life which fills these great 
reservoirs of nature, the knowledge that the 
thousands of square miles of soil over which we 
travel is the richest and most luxuriant in the 
world, and yet, in spite of this, the utter desola- 
tion and absence of the trace of any human 
being which surprises you, one time with grati- 
tude that there is such Jand to spare, and the 
next moment, with regret, that its great riches 
should be so neglected and forlorn. Travel on 
for miles and miles, for days and nights, pass 
from Illinois, across the broad, turbid waters of 
the Mississippi, into the slave State of Missouri 
—journey for hundreds and hundreds of leagues, 
as you may do here, yet not quit fora single 
day these monstrous grassy wastes, these per- 
petual land calms, in which a silence as great as 
that upon the sea seems always to remain un- 
broken. The inexperienced person, however, 
must be careful how he ventures on these 
luxuriant steppes alone. Let him but lose sight 
of his faint land-marks, and make one or two 
incautious turns, and he will instantly find him- 
self engaged in a game of blindman’s buff on a 
most unpleasant scale, and must catch what way 
he can back again. In vain you search for the 
track you have made through the long grass. A 
breath of wind is sufficient to conceal it from 
yonr inexperienced eyes, thongh a week after- 
wards an Indian runner could follow it up with 
as much ease as if it were a paved road. You 
push forward in what you think a straight 
course, but it is ten to one that you only make 
huge circles round the place from which you 
started, and it is then that the solemn silence 
of these great plains becomes not only impres- 
sive, but almost alarming, when every fresh ef- 
fort to strike a track only increases your weari- 
ness, and you feel yourself a helpless prisoner 
in these huge, bright, smiling solitudes. For- 
tunately, none go on the prairie for the first 
time without being shown in case of such mis- 
haps the groups of compass weed which abound 
all over the plains, and the broad flat leaves of 
which point due north and south with an ac- 
curacy as unvarying as that of the magnetic 
needle itself. And thus, with the aid of these 
useful little weeds and the sun’s course, you may 
make tracks across the broadest prairie with 
the most unerring certainty. 





























When the minuteness of the parts of a chro- 
nometer is considered, and the variety of dis- 
turbances to which it is exposed, the accurate 
performance to which it may be brought is most 
wonderful. The most trifling cause, if constant- 
ly acting—such asa slight thickening of the 
oils—will greatly alter the result. Thus, as 
there are 1440 minutes in a day, any cause 
which makes each vibration of the balance—of 
which there are five in a common watch—take 
place in 1-7200th part less or more than the 
usual time, will cause the time-keeper to gain 
or lose a minute a day. And as there are 
86,400 seconds a day, any cause which makes 
each vibration of the balance of a chronometer 
—which usually occurs four times in a second— 
take place in 1-345,600th part less or more 
than its usual time, will-cause it to gain or lose 
a second a day, which is an error of very con- 
siderable magnitude. Of the degree of accuracy 
which chronometers are capable of exhibiting, 
some idea may be formed from the following 
statement, given by Dr. Carpenter, of London : 
—A chronometer, made by Molyneux, had its 
daily rate determined, in August, 1839, to be a 
loss of seven seconds per day. It was then 
placed in a ship, which traded to the coast of 
Africa, and was consequently exposed to great 
variation of temperature. Yet, when again 
placed under careful observation, sixteen months 
afterwards, its daily loss had only changed to 
§.7 seconds, being a difference of only three- 
tenths of a second a day. As opportunities for 
ascertaining the real position of the ship, with- 
out chronometers, frequently occur at sea, any 
error in them may almost always be detected 
before it has accumulated to any great extent; 
but even supposing that no such opportunity 
had oceurred for six months, and that the altera- 
tion of the rate had taken place at once, aud had 
been entirely unknown, the whole error would 
have been under a minute of time, and conse- 
quently less than fifteen miles of space. 


————_—<<9 > —____ 


“ Here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to come.”— 
Hes. 13-14. 


One sweetly solemn, earnest thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 

I’m nearer to my home to-day 
Than I have been before. 


I’m nearer to my Father’s house, 
Where many mansions be ; 

I’m nearer to the great, white throne, 
Nearer the jasper sea. 


I’m nearer to the bound of life, 
Where I shall leave its care ; 
I’m nearer laying down my cross, 

Nearer my crown to wear. 





It is the advantage that slower tempers have 
upon the men of lively parts, that though they 
do not lead, they will follow well, and glean 
clean.— Penn. 


But in the dreary space between, 
Slow winding thro’ the night, 

Doth lie that dim and unknown stream, 
Which leads at last to light. 
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Oh, Father! make me trust the more ; 


Strengthen my feeble faith ; 
And let me feel as if I trod 
This unknown shore of death. 


For even now my feet may stand 
Upon the river’s brink ; 

I may be nearer to my home, 
Much nearer than I think. 


20m 


ACT IN THE PRESENT. 


“ Look not mournfully back into the past; it cometh not again. 
Wisely improve the present, it is thine. 
ture, without fear, and with a manly heart.—Hyperion. 


Heart gazing mournfully 
Back through past years— 

Bringing sad memories, 
Laden with tears— 

Life’s hours wasted, 
Talents abused, 

Bright opportunities 
Blindly refused— 

Close up the record 
Fraught with such pain ; 

Years that have vanished 
Return not again. 

Grasp thou the Present, 
Be earnest and bold— 

Fleeting its moments, 
More precious than gold. 


Watch and fight bravely 
Against sloth and sin ; 
Pray for the Spirit, 
The victory to win. 
Cometh the future 
Veiled and slow ? 
Go forth to greet her, 
For weal or for woe. 
Bringeth she gladness ? 
Praise thou the Lord. 
Bringeth she sadness ? 
Bow to His word. 
O’er Past and o’er Future 
Dim shadows recline. 
Heart be thou manful ; 
The Present is thine! 





THE PAPER MILL. 


We enter—twenty windows here 

Light up a room, where nimble hands 
Of busy girls, throughout the year, 

Cut dusty rags to cleaner strands. 


Perpetual task, but their’s the power 
To draw the moral of the day, 

If haply in an idle hour 
Their fancies ever look that way. 


For here and every day is seen 
How Nelson’s sails, Napoleon’s flags, 
The monarch’s cloak, the robe of queens, 
All come at last to dusty rags. 


And as we look, the opening bale 
Reveals the treasures of the bride, 

Who haply sailed a pleasure sail, 
Upon the Adriatic tide— 


Ten years ago. The tattered gown 

Of some rude peasant now reposes 
Beside the nuptial veil, and one 

Rough sack the union strange encloses. 


But now we breathe a purer air, 

Where round the humming engines go, 
And in their seething bosoms bear 
The whitening pulp, revolving slow. 





Go forth to meet the fu- 
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Pure is the mass we lately thought 
Was past beyond all human aid; 
The city’s outcast, hither brought, 
How clean, and white, and fair ’tis made! 


And now the endless sheet begins 
Above the cylinders to roll, 

And now beneath ; while, busy, spins 
The spiral knife that cuts the whole. 


And so it is in human life: 
We seem to have an endless flow 
Of ups and downs—a hidden knife 
Is always turning round below ! 


And if our race beshort or long, 
The end is sure to be the same ; 
And none was ever known so strong, 
Could turn the edge when round it came. 
— Bissell. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrtcn InteELuicEence.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 2d ult., by telegraph to Queenstown, Ireland. 

Iraty.—A suspension of hostilities had been agreed 
upon at Gaeta, in order that negotiations for a sur- 
render might take place ; but the latest account was 
that the negotiations had failed, and the bombard- 
ment was to recommence. 

The Bavarian Minister at Turin having been re- 
called, the Sardinian Minister at Munich had also 
been ordered to leave his post. 

EneLtanp.—The news of the political and commer- 
cial troubles in this country had produced some un- 
easiness in commercial circles, connected with the 
Americantrade, and some houses in that trade had 
countermanded their orders as far as practicable, 
as a precautionary measure. 

Avustria.—The programme of the new minister of 
State promised many sweeping and important meas- 
ures of reform. 

The Hungarian Conference at Gran was opened on 
the 18th ult. The electoral law of 1848 was promptly 
adopted. 

France.—A second circular from the Minister of 
the Interior restores a decree of liberty to the press 
which has not been recently exercised. It throws 
open all acts of the administration to discussion, and 
except as regards direct attacks for the purpose of 
subverting the government, gives the expectation that 
the law for ‘‘ warning’’ the journals will remain a 
dead letter during his term of office. 

The Moniteur states that the Emperor has decided 
that by way of reciprocity, Englishmen visiting 
France will be permitted to enter and travel through 
the country without passports. It publishes a de- 
cree remitting the judgments which had been pro- 
nounced for infractions of the law against the press, 
and nullifying all prosecutions which had been com- 
menced. 

Turkey.—An angry discussion had taken place 
between the Porte and the Sardinian Minister, on 
account of some Sardinian vessels having left for the 
Danube with munitions of war, which were supposed 
to be intended for Hungary or Servia. Three of the 
vessels had been stopped by order at Sulina, and the 
ammunition was to be returned to Genoa. 

The question of the occupation of Syria was still 
under discussion, and it was said the Porte would 
probably consent to the extension of the time. 

New commercial treaties were in course of negotia- 
tion been Turkey and England and France respect- 
ively. ; 

Cuina.—Intelligence had been received at the 
Foreign Office in London, via St. Petersburg, that a 
peace was concluded with China on the 26th of 10th 
month, and the ratifications exchanged on the 5th of 
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llth month. The Allies had evacuated Pekin, and) of the slaver was taken on a writ of habeas corpus 
the Emperor, who had fled before the capture of the} before a State judge, who remanded him to the 
city, was expected to return immediately. The|custody of the officer, on the ground of want of 
Emperor’s summer palace, a few miles from Pekin, | jurisdiction, and that on the way back to the ship, 
was sacked by the troops before taking the city, and|the prisoner was forcibly rescued by a mob. The 
an immense amount of plunder obtained. The num- | Post-master General has issued a circular to all the 
ber of European prisoners in the hands of the Chi-] post-masters in South Carolina, inquiring whether 
nese, is stated at about 2000. they recognize the authority of the United States, 

The U. 8. steamer Niagara, with the Japanese Em-| and intend to discharge their duties under it. The 
bassy on board, arrived at Hong Kong on the 22d of | Commissioners from South Carolina had a private inter- 
10th month, and was to proceed soon to Jeddo. All| view with the President on the 28th, but he is under- 
were in good health. stood to have declined to recognize their authority. 


Inp1a.—One of the European regiments had mu- The Cabinet are believed to be divided in sentiment 
tinied at Dinapore, and had been disbanded. The oe the subject of Major Anderson’s course, a - 
combination against the income tax continued at aon a aoe shall be ordered back to Fort 
Sesher oultrie. John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, has 

= : a . resigned his post, assigning as the reason the Presi- 
ccc age aoe ae is that aoe — dent’s refusal or delay to withdraw the troops from 
surprised the Liberals at Toluca, an ad taken 


! Fort Sumpter. 
prisoners 1200 men and three generals. Conecress.—Both Houses adjourned from the 24th 
Domestic.—The House of Representatives of Ne-| to the 27th, from the latter to the 31st ult., and again 


braska Territory, on the 10th ult., passed a bill pro-|to the 2d inst. In the Senate, the bill providing a 
hibiting slavery in that Territory, by a vote of 35 | territorial government for Arizona was taken up on 
yeas to 2 nays. It had previously passed the Council. | the 24th, when Brown, of Miss., moved to add a 

The Governors of Kentucky and Texas have called | section, that the act of the Legislature of New 
an extra session of the Legislatures of their respective | Mexico for the protection of slave property be in 
States, that of Kentucky to meet on the 17th, and | force in this territory. Trumbull, of Ill., moved to 
that of Texas on the 21st inst., to consider the present |amend so that the law which was in force in said 
crisis. territory at the time of its annexation remain in 

The South Carolina Convention adopted on the|orce till it becomes a State. Doolittle, of Wis., 
26th ult., an ordinance continuing those holding | spoke at some length, vindicating the principles of 
offices connected with the customs, under the Gene-| the Republican party, denying the right of States to 
ral Government, at the time of the passage of the | secede, &c., and was followed by Brown, of Miss., 
secession ordinance, in the same posts under the | and Green, of Mo., who defended the right of prop- 
government of the State exclusively, until otherwise | erty in slaves. On the 31st, the same bill was again 
directed, the Governor to fill any vacancies ; adopting | taken up, when Trumbull spoke in support of his 
the revenue collection and navigation laws of the | amendment, and Benjamin, of La., on the secession 


United States, as far as applicable, as the laws of the | question, denying the right of coercing a State to 


State ; directing the official acts of such officers to be | prevent secession. The select committee of thirteen 
in the name of the State of South Carolina, all| on the state of the country reported that they had 
moneys collected, after deducting expenses, to be paid | not been able to agree on any general plan of ad- 
into the State treasury, amd the property of the|justment. The subject was postponed to the 2d 
United States now in their possession or control to be | inst. Wilson, of Mass., offered a resolution of in- 
retained subject to the disposal of the State, to be | quiry, requesting the Secretary of War to inform the 
accounted for on a final settlement with the United | Senate what disposition had been made of the arms 
States government. Another ordinance afterward | made at the national armories; if any had been 
passed authorizes the Governor to receive foreign | sold, and if so, to whom, and at what price; and 
ministers and consuls, and to appoint similar agents | what amount is now in the arsenals, and how pro- 
on behalf of the State. tected. The bill for the admission of Kansas was 
The difficulties and excitement connected with the postponed to the 7th inst. 

secession movement do not diminish. On the 26th} The House, on the 24th, adopted a resolution al- 
ult., Major Anderson, the commander of Fort Moul- | lowing the committee for investigating the fraud in 
trie in Charleston harbor, transferred most of his the Interior Department to sit during the sessions of 
force to Fort Sumpter, a stronger position at a short the House, either in Washington or elsewhere, if 
distance from the former. This step, taken without desirable, and to employ a stenographer. On the 
special orders from his superiors, in the exercise of 31st, a communication was received from the late 
the discretion allowed him, and for the purpose, as Secretary of War, explaining and justifying his 
he states, of preventing a needless sacrifice of life, is course in giving to Russell, Majors & Co., con- 
denounced by the Charleston Mercury as a breach of tractors for supplying the army in Utah, certain ac- 
an understanding between the general government ceptances, which were found to have been substi- 
and the secession leaders, that no change should be tuted for the State bonds taken from the Indian 
made in the condition of the U. 8. forces at Charles- Trust Fund, and inviting an investigation of his 
ton, and no attack made upon them by the people. official acts. It was referred to the committee on 
The fort thus left, and Castle Pinckney, the remain- that fraud. The delegate from Utah presented a 
ing fortification in the harbor, were taken possession memorial from the people of that Territory, asking 
of without resistance, by volunteer troops from admission into the Union as a State. A resolution 
Charleston, and the flag of the State was raised over was offered by Pryor, of Va., declaring that any at- 
them, as well as on the Arsenal, Custom House amd tempt to preserve the Union, by force, would be im- 
Post Office in the city. The revenue cutter at that practicable and destructive to republican liberty, 
port has also been seized by the State authorities, was laid on the table, by a vote of 99 to 55. A 
the captain, a native of the State, having resigned; resolution was adopted directing the Committee on 
and the collector has notified the Convention that he Military Affairs to inquire into and report what arms 
and his subordinates are acting in the service of the have been sold during 1860; the present condition 
State. The U. 8. naval officer in charge of the cap- of the forts, arsenals, dockyards, &c.; and whether 
tured slaver Bonita, lately brought into Charleston, any further measures are required to protect the 
has informed the Navy Department that the captain public property. 





